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THE SEPTUAGINT GREEK VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 



By Clyde W. Votaw, 
The University of Chicago. 



One of the striking features of advancing biblical study is 
the growing interest in the Greek versions of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Massoretic Hebrew text, from which the current 
English versions of the Old Testament have been made, is in 
many respects imperfect, as scholars have always known ; and 
the development of the science of textual criticism has made it 
clear to all that this Hebrew text must be revised, by the assist- 
ance of all possible information from other versions of the Old 
Testament and from data of various kinds which can contribute 
to a more perfect form of the text of the Old Testament. It 
has become recognized among Old Testament scholars that the 
Greek versions of the Old Testament are the most useful collat- 
eral evidence for the early form of the Hebrew text. Among 
these Greek versions, and preeminent among them, is the version 
known as the Septuagint. This name has no particular signifi- 
cance for the text itself, but seems to have arisen from a tradi- 
tion, now considered unhistorical, that this text of the Old 
Testament was a translation made all at once by seventy — 
more exactly, seventy-two — officially appointed translators in 
the third century B. C. 

I. ITS ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS. 

The epistle of Aristeas is the source from which this tradi- 
tion as to the origin of the Septuagint version comes. The 
substance of the tradition is that in the first years of the reign 
of King Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus) the librarian Demetrius 
Phalereus, who was in charge of the famous library at Alexan- 
dria, suggested to the king that he should have prepared for the 
Alexandrian library a copy in Greek of the Jewish lawbooks, 
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which were called the Pentateuch ; that for this purpose 
Ptolemy sent to Palestine to secure translators, and that seventy- 
two men, six from each of the twelve tribes, were sent to Alex- 
andria to make the Greek translation of the five books of the 
law ; that they together accomplished this task in seventy 
days to the entire satisfaction of the king and the librarian, and 
that they were returned to Palestine with expensive gifts and 
high acknowledgment of their service to gentile learning. The 
story is not regarded as historical in its details, and some schol- 
ars even question the trustworthiness of any datum it contains. 
Leaving this tradition and seeking some exact information 
with regard to the date at which the Septuagint version was 
made, the only secure statement we have with regard to it is in 
the introduction to the Greek version of the Wisdom of Ben- 
Sira. This translation was made about the year 132 B. C, in 
Egypt, by the grandson of the Jewish author of the work, and 
in speaking of this work he refers to the existence in a Greek 
form of "the law, the prophets, and the other books of our 
fathers." It is obvious, then, from this statement that the bulk 
of the Old Testament was in Greek in 132 B. C. If the five 
books of the law were translated into Greek in the reign of 
Ptolemy II. (284 to 247 B. C.), we have a period of 150 years 
within which to locate the translation into Greek of the whole 
of the Old Testament. It is the common opinion at present, 
though not unanimously held, that the Pentateuch was trans- 
lated in the early years of Ptolemy's reign, giving this much 
credence to the Aristeas tradition. But this pertains only to the 
first five books. The Aristeas statement does not concern the 
other books of the Old Testament. There is not even a tradi- 
tion as to the origin of the Greek translation of these other 
books. We may understand, however, that when the law, which 
was the most important portion of the Old Testament in the 
conception of the Jews of that time, had been successfully put 
into Greek, and had passed into general use, the eminent 
desirability of rendering the other books also into the same 
language for wider use would bring about gradually a complete 
translation of the Old Testament. 
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Who the translators were we have no means of knowing, 
but the probability is that the books were translated by different 
persons, at different times, and only gradually found their way 
into a general collection. That the three divisions of the Old 
Testament — the law, the prophets, and the hagiographa — were 
mainly complete in their Greek form in 132 B. C. appears from 
the statement above referred to. This does not, however, 
exclude the possibility that portions of the Old Testament were 
introduced into the collection at some time in the second cen- 
tury before or after this specific date. The order in which the 
translations of the several books were made is not known further 
than that the lawbooks were in all probability the first ; but it 
would be natural to suppose that the historical books followed, 
and then perhaps the so-called hagiographa. It may be, how- 
ever, that the Psalms, which would be valuable for liturgical 
purposes, should have been one of the earlier portions to be 
translated. 

The purpose of the translation of the Old Testament into 
Greek is clearly seen when we consider the condition of the 
Jewish people outside of Palestine. 1 For some centuries already, 
in the time of Ptolemy II., large bodies of the Jewish people 
had been transplanted to countries outside of Palestine, espe- 
cially in the east and south. In some cases they were removed 
by violence from their own land ; in many cases they went of 
their own accord, seeking larger opportunities for commercial 
life. Egypt for some time had had a large Jewish population, 

1 It no longer seems necessary to refute the hypothesis that the Septuagint ver- 
sion was made for the purpose of providing the Alexandrian library with a copy of 
the Old Testament law in Greek in order that the non-Jewish peoples might be able 
to read the Jewish law. This was a view which rested upon an acceptance of the 
Aristeas tradition in detail, and does not at all agree with the general historical con- 
ditions, or with the improbability that the gentiles would feel any special interest in 
the Jewish literature. If the translation had been made for the gentiles, the style of 
the Greek would have been made acceptable to them, whereas the style of the Septua- 
gint is, from a literary standpoint, unreadable and inexcusable. The Hebrew is fol- 
lowed so closely and so literally as to make the translation a veritable jargon. The 
Jews would find this the more acceptable, as it brought them closer to their revered 
Scriptures ; while the gentiles would be repelled by it. So that the alleged purpose 
of the translation, to commend the Jewish sacred books to the gentiles, would be 
defeated. 
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and in the third and second centuries B. C. the Jews extended in 
great numbers over the Roman empire into Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and even Italy. These Jews, when they settled in other 
countries and made their permanent homes there, very rapidly 
lost the knowledge of the Hebrew, or later the Aramaic, lan- 
guage which had been natural for them in Palestine. In fact, in 
Palestine itself the Hebrew in which the Old Testament was 
written was being rapidly superseded by the Aramaic, so that 
even the mass of Jews in their native land lost the power to 
read the Hebrew, and it was necessary for the Old Testament 
to be interpreted into Aramaic for them. It was this Aramaic 
interpretation of the Old Testament which gradually produced 
what is called the Targums, which are Aramaic versions of por- 
tions of the Hebrew Old Testament. With this loss of the power 
to read the Old Testament in Hebrew came at once the necessity 
that the Old Testament be put into a language which was under- 
stood by the people. In Palestine, as we have seen, the Tar- 
gums arose, for Greek was not the common language of the 
Palestinian Jews. But outside of Palestine the Jews had readily 
taken up with the Greek language, which was everywhere 
employed in the second century throughout the Mediterranean 
countries. Obviously, then, the Old Testament should have 
been translated into Greek in order that these Greek-speaking 
Jews everywhere might have the Old Testament in the language 
which they could read. This is the explanation of the rise of 
the Septuagint version. 

The characteristics of this Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment are many and interesting. The translators were of course 
Jews, for Hebrew was not known to any others, but they were 
also Jews who had a knowledge of the Greek language. It is 
altogether the most probable assumption that they were Alex- 
andrian Jews, for Alexandria was the most conspicuous center of 
Jewish life, as well as of gentile learning, in the vicinity of Pal- 
estine. These Alexandrian Jews, then, did not undertake to put 
the Old Testament into the best Greek they knew, but endeavored 
to reproduce as exactly as possible in Greek dress that which 
they found in their Hebrew original. The consequence of this 
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was that from a literary point of view the Septuagint was by 
no means attractive or satisfactory. Only here and there can 
be found in the whole work a sentence which is good Greek. 
The Hebrew words are frequently transliterated or imperfectly 
translated ; the Hebrew idioms are reproduced in large numbers 
on every page in crass imitation and impossible Greek. Faith- 
fulness to the Hebrew seemed to be the first thought in the minds 
of all the translators. However, they did in many details depart 
from the original. The anthropomorphisms of the Hebrew, the 
naive expressions of the Old Testament writers, and the grosser 
language were removed, thereby making the Old Testament 
more suitable to the better taste of the century in which the 
translation was made. There also appear new terms pertaining 
to history, science, and philosophy which were in current use in 
Alexandria in the translator's time, but this element is not a 
large one. Some of the books are translated much more freely 
than others, and in these freer translations the Greek is of a more 
literary type. The Septuagint version also probably originally 
contained a large amount of extra material which was not found 
in the Hebrew form of the text, and the arrangement of the 
material was in many places changed. 

Judged, then, from the literary standpoint, the Septuagint was 
not a large success. But this is not the right point of view for 
the work. Undoubtedly these translators might have written a 
good common dialect Greek. It is difficult for us to realize, 
after so many centuries of versions in all languages, that this was 
the first attempt to transfer a body of literature from one lan- 
guage into another language which was so utterly different from 
the original. That the work was done with as much success as 
appears in the Septuagint translation is a matter for surprise. 
Certainly it was a remarkable achievement, considering the condi- 
tions under which it was done and the newness of the undertak- 
ing. The fact remains that the Septuagint version, with all its 
peculiarities and literary defects — sometimes even because of 
these peculiarities and defects — forms the most important col- 
lateral evidence for the determination of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament. 
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II. ITS USE BY JEWS AND CHRISTIANS. 

After the Septuagint translation was made, during the period 
280-132 B. C, it passed rapidly into general use among the Jews 
in Egypt, and was carried from Egypt to all the other Mediter- 
ranean countries where Jews were found, so that during the sec- 
ond and the first centuries B. C. the Septuagint version became 
the Old Testament Bible of the Jews of the Dispersion. They 
did not have or use the Hebrew. A good illustration of this 
fact is seen in the writings of the great Jewish philosopher, the 
Alexandrian Philo, who, writing in the early part of the first cen- 
tury A. D., knew no Hebrew, but used the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament entirely, and regarded it as a perfect Old 
Testament text. Abundant evidence is at hand also to show that 
what was true of Alexandria was true everywhere outside of Pal- 
estine that Jews were found. 

After the early years of the Christian movement in Palestine, 
when Paul and others carried the gospel out into gentile terri- 
tory, they found everywhere the Jewish people gathered together 
in communities, of which the central feature was the synagogue ; 
and in these synagogues they found the Septuagint version used 
as the Scriptures. Inasmuch as Christianity soon passed over to 
the gentile world, the Palestinian Christians coming to be but a 
small portion of the whole body of Christians, it was natural that 
the Greek version of the Old Testament should become the Old 
Testament text for the Christian movement. It is probable that 
Jesus did not himself use it; for in the synagogues of the Pales- 
tinian Jews the Hebrew was read and "targumed" into the Ara- 
maic, which was the common language of the Palestinian Jews. 
It is not, however, unlikely that the Jews of the Dispersion, some 
of whom seem to have found their way back into Palestine and 
to have established synagogues for themselves in Jerusalem — 
perhaps also in other towns — used the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament in their synagogues, inasmuch as Greek was the 
only language with which they were familiar. It came to pass, 
therefore, in the first century A. D. that the great majority of 
the Christians knew the Old Testament only in this Greek ver- 
sion. It was already the standard Old Testament text of the 
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Jews everywhere except in Palestine. This preeminence of the 
Septuagint version passed over into the first, second, and third 
centuries A. D., when the Septuagint still continued to be the 
authoritative Old Testament text for the Christians. 

But there grew up in Palestine, after the fall of Jerusalem in 
70 A. D., a revival of Jewish learning in which the study of the 
Hebrew Old Testament was revived, and an effort was made to 
bring the Septuagint version into closer conformity to the Hebrew 
text. One of the greatest scholars who worked in this field in 
the early years of the second century was Aquila, who made a 
new translation from the Hebrew text (as it was in his own day, 
containing probably many variations from the text of three cen- 
turies earlier) into slavishly literal Greek, but intended to supply 
to the Greek-speaking Jews everywhere a Greek text of the Old 
Testament much more faithful than the Septuagint version which 
was then current. Inasmuch as this was a strictly Jewish ver- 
sion, and had been inspired to some extent by the controversies 
of the Christians with the Jews concerning the correct reading 
of various Old Testament passages, the Christians did not adopt 
the Aquila translation. A little later, perhaps between 125 and 
150 A. D., when the Christian scholars had come to realize that 
their Septuagint version was in many respects inaccurate — led to 
this view by the knowledge of the Aquila version — a revision of 
the Septuagint version was made by a Christian Jew, Theodotion. 
Even this version, however, while it was used to a considerable 
extent by the Christians, and was certainly an improvement 
upon the current Septuagint, was not adopted by the Christians. 
The older Septuagint continued to be the common Old Testa- 
ment text. 

It cannot be supposed that the Septuagint text at this time 
was in the exact form which it was first given by the translators 
themselves. In the course of the transmission of the Septuagint 
from the third and second centuries B. C. many corruptions and 
modifications had found their way into the text. It will be 
remembered that writings at this time were made upon papyrus, 
a material not very durable, and therefore it was necessary that 
the text should frequently be copied in order to preserve it. In 
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this succession of copyings many vicissitudes befell the text. 
In addition to this fact, the number of copies of the Septuagint 
text had been extensively multiplied during the centuries, so 
that it might be used in all of the unnumbered synagogues in the 
Mediterranean countries. The exactness with which copies of a 
work can now be reproduced by printing is apt to deceive us as 
to the conditions of multiplying an extensive literature, such as 
the Septuagint was, into thousands of copies. So that in the 
early Christian centuries the Septuagint text differed in many 
details from its original form. 

More than that, during the second and third centuries A. D. 
the influence of the Aquila version and of the Theodotion revi- 
sion upon the Septuagint text was very great. 2 The book of 
Daniel was read generally in the Theodotion version alone, and 
portions of the book of Job also were from that version. Minor 
influences upon the text were many, so that in the first half of 
the third century A. D. the status of the Greek version, or, more 
strictly, Greek versions, of the Old Testament was a very con- 
fused one. No one knew just what should be considered the 
exact text. 

III. THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE TEXT. 

Origen, the greatest scholar of the third century A. D., com- 
prehended the complex problem of the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, and set himself earnestly to improve the condition of 
things. Laboring in the years ca. 240-250 A. D., he produced 
a work which is called the Hexapla, in which he put side by side 
the following forms of the Old Testament text : the Hebrew 
text of his day, the Hebrew text in Greek letters, the Aquila 
version, the Theodotion revision, the Septuagint text, and a 
revision by Symmachus, which was made perhaps in the early 
years of the third century. The text which appeared in the Sep- 
tuagint column was one which was selected by Origen from the 
many different Septuagint manuscripts then in circulation, and 
it was modified in a great many respects by changes which 

2 The less-known revisions of the Septuagint, such as those of Symmachus and 
the unnamed Quinta, Sexta, and Septima of Origen's Hexapla, may be passed over in 
this sketchy presentation. 
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Origen introduced under the guidance of the Hebrew. It was 
sprinkled with diacritical marks to show what was found in the 
Septuagint text that was not in the Hebrew, and portions which 
were in the Hebrew but not in the Septuagint were inserted 
between diacritical marks according to the Greek text of Theo- 
dotion. Origen supposed in this work that he was making a 
most important contribution to the restoration of the original 
Septuagint text. This might have been the case if the Hexapla 
of Origen could have been printed after the modern fashion and 
widely circulated. As it was, the Hexapla could not, because of 
its bulk and enormous expense, be put into general use. The 
consequence followed that the text contained in the Septua- 
gint column of the Hexapla was published separately by Euse- 
bius and Pamphilus, of course originally with the diacritical 
marks carefully inserted, but they were soon dropped out by 
subsequent copyists, and the text of Origen was therefore left 
in great confusion. To this recension by Origen were added 
other recensions about which we do not yet know a great deal, 
one by Lucian and another by Hesychius, both of whom died 
in 311 A. D. Jerome, writing in the latter part of the fourth 
century, says that in his day these three recensions of the 
Septuagint text were all in vogue in different districts. In Pal- 
estine the recension of Origen was used, in Egypt the recension 
of Hesychius, and in Syria and in Asia Minor the recension of 
Lucian. 

No one of these three recensions of the Septuagint text has 
yet been completely restored for our study. It is an important 
part of future work in Old Testament textual criticism to dis- 
cover the text of these three recensions. The present status of 
the Septuagint text is this : We have that text in several manu- 
scripts, of which the most valuable is the great Codex Vaticanus. 
It is agreed by all scholars that the Septuagint text which here 
appears, while it is in many respects different from the original 
Septuagint text, is the best which has come down to us in any 
single manuscript. It dates from the fourth century A. D., as does 
also the Codex Sinaiticus ; but the latter, while having a good 
text, contains only about half of the Old Testament. The Codex 
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Alexandrinus of the fifth century has an almost complete Septua- 
gint text, but it is agreed that its text is by no means so pure as 
that of the Codex Vaticanus. We have in the manual edition of 
The Old Testament in Greek, published within the years 1887- 
94 by Professor H. B. Swete, of Cambridge, the text of the 
Vaticanus manuscript accurately reproduced, and in footnotes 
throughout the pages the variant readings of the other great 
manuscripts of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. This makes, 
therefore, a most valuable working text. A larger edition of the 
same text is in preparation, under Professor Swete's direction, 
which when published will contain, in addition to the variant 
readings of the great uncials, the evidence to the text which is 
given by other uncials, and by selected cursive manuscripts ; also 
the evidence of the several great early versions made from the 
Septuagint text — the Syriac, the Coptic, and perhaps the old 
Latin ; and also the evidence from the quotations of the Sep- 
tuagint which appear in the New Testament, Philo, Josephus, 
and the patristic literature. In addition to this manual edition 
which Professor Swete has published, other great works have 
been prepared which are indispensable for Septuagint study, 
such as Field's collection of the fragments of the Hexapla by 
Origen, and the great Concordance to the Greek Versions of the Old 
Testament by Hatch and Redpath. 

It has not been possible yet to make an eclectic text of the 
Septuagint version, as has been done in the case of the New 
Testament text. Much work remains to be done before an 
eclectic text can be attempted. The extensive critical apparatus 
which is being prepared for the large edition of the Swete work 
will be a necessary foundation for a critical text. There is every 
reason, however, to hope that the energetic efforts of the many 
scholars who are now laboring in this field will bring us, in due 
time, to a fairly satisfactory text of the Septuagint version. 
Meanwhile a very large use is being made of the knowledge 
already collected about the Septuagint text by Old Testament 
scholars in the text criticism of detailed portions of the Old 
Testament. What can be done in this direction appears admi- 
rably in the commentaries of Professor Moore on Judges and 
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Professor Smith on the Books of Samuel, also in the polychrome 
Hebrew text which is being published under Professor Haupt's 
direction ; and in the large number of commentaries and special 
treatises which are being constantly published in Germany. 

IV. ITS VALUE FOR OLD TESTAMENT STUDY. 

It is evident from the works just referred to that the Septua- 
gint version is of high importance for the text and interpretation 
of the Old Testament. 3 The Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
which we have is a comparatively late one, coming from about 
the fourth or fifth century A. D., and while the various Hebrew 
manuscripts do not show much variation among themselves, that 
fact is due to the authoritative revision of the Hebrew text in 
the fourth or fifth century and the complete loss of the data of 
variations which existed previous to that time. All trace, how- 
ever, of these variations has not been lost, for in the variant 
readings of the Septuagint version, about which we have a great 
deal of knowledge, there are many suggestions as to what the 
pre-Massoretic text was. 

It cannot be supposed that the present Hebrew text is the 
one which was originally written by the Hebrew authors, but one 
which, on the contrary, has passed through many corruptions 
and modifications in the course of the centuries. To these 
vicissitudes of the text the information which comes from the 
study of the Septuagint bears clear testimony. The Septuagint 
version dates, it is commonly supposed, from the third and 
second centuries B. C. — certainly from the second century — 
so that if we could restore this text to its original form we should 
have a text of the Old Testament several centuries earlier than 
the present Hebrew text. Old Testament scholars, therefore, 
have set about earnestly to gain from the evidence of the Sep- 
tuagint version — which, to be sure, is in a very unsatisfactory state 
at present, but still largely usable — valuable data for the restora- 
tion of the true Hebrew text in innumerable passages throughout 
the Old Testament. 

3 Buhl, Canon and Text of the Old Testament (Eng. trans., p. 243): "The rela- 
tion between the later and the pre-Christian text forms one of the most important 
chapters in the history of the text of the Old Testament, and a systematic comparison 
with the Septuagint must be a main task of textual criticism." 
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V. ITS VALUE FOR NEW TESTAMENT STUDY. 

But it is not only for the study of the Old Testament that 
the Septuagint is valuable. The New Testament also has a close 
historical and linguistic relation to the Septuagint whereby much 
light can be gained for New Testament interpretation. When it 
is considered that the Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
was the only form of the Old Testament used by the great mass 
of Christians in the first century, it will appear at once how large 
the influence of this Greek Old Testament must have been on 
the Greek New Testament. The primitive Christians, it must be 
recalled, had no New Testament to start with. The Old Testa- 
ment was their Bible as it was Jesus' Bible ; it was used by them 
as sacred scripture, as we now use our New Testament. The 
reading of the Old Testament in the Greek influenced to a large 
extent their religious vocabulary and to some extent their forms 
of expression, somewhat as the reading of our Bible in the 
English version influences our vocabulary and forms of expres- 
sion. It is important, therefore, that in the study of the New 
Testament writings we should have an adequate knowledge of 
this close historical, linguistic relation of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment to the Greek New Testament. The thoughts which the 
Christian writers expressed were Jewish thoughts largely. They 
clothed them in the Greek language, but everywhere the Hebraic 
influence is seen. This appears in the unconscious Hebraizing 
of their expressions, in the borrowing of Hebrew idiom, and the 
introduction of Septuagint phrases and words, so that the New 
Testament is a complex of Hebrew and Greek ideas and 
language. 

It must be remembered also that of some of the New Testa- 
ment writings there were Aramaic originals from which our 
present Greek writings have descended ; not that the gospels, 
for instance, represent a single authoritative translation, but that 
the Aramaic in which the gospel story arose and was first circu- 
lated has largely influenced the form taken by the subsequent 
Greek records of that story. This can be seen in many parts of 
the New Testament, most conspicuously in the first chapters 
of Luke's gospel, where the first four verses written by the 
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evangelist himself are in an admirable literary style, but the 
remainder of the chapter is in a strictly Aramaic tone. Luke's 
writings, and the epistle to the Hebrews, give us the best speci- 
mens of literary style in the New Testament. Paul's language 
also is often of the better literary Greek style. But elsewhere in 
the New Testament the Hebraic influence is conspicuous. The 
relation of the Septuagint to the New Testament in point of view 
of vocabulary has been well described by Mr. Kennedy in his 
recent work entitled The Sources of the New Testament Greek. 

It is desirable that the great body of biblical students every- 
where should become as well informed as possible with regard to 
the historical transmission of the Old Testament and of the New 
Testament, inasmuch as this knowledge often removes false con- 
ceptions about the Bible which readily arise in periods of igno- 
rance of the history of the Bible. The rapid growth of work and 
literature upon the Septuagint text opens a special opportunity 
for all to acquaint themselves with this wide and important 
branch of biblical study. 



